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The mention of these subjects gives a partial idea of what the reader 
may expect to find in the book. 

All in all, it seems to us that Dr. Vincent has realized the ideal of the 
series. His protestant point of view is evident from beginning to end. 
But most of his positions and implications would, we believe, stand a 
rigid, critical test. We entirely sympathize with his strictures on the 
strong tendency of our times to condone all sins, even the worst, by 
the overruling power of times and circumstances. He grants that the 
force of social and religious surroundings is very great. "A good 
deal of allowance," he says, " is to be made, no doubt, only let us be 
careful not to commit ourselves to the conclusion that a man cannot 
rise above the level of his time. The average man does not, as a rule, 
but we are not dealing with average men. Leo IX, Hildebrand, Urban, 
Innocent III, Boniface VIII were not average men." Moreover, " in 
earlier and cruder ages many men lived above the ethical level of their 
age, and even in Hildebrand's own age were such men as Bernard, 
Norbert, and Anselm, who lived on a much higher plane." 

Dr. Vincent uses for his closing sentence a passage from Charles 
Kingsley's The Roman and the Teuton. Referring to the church it is 
as follows : " Her lie, as all lies do, punished itself. The salt had lost 
its savor. The Teutonic intellect appealed from its old masters to God 
and to God's universe of facts, and emancipated itself once for all. 
They who had been the light of Europe became its darkness. They 
who had been first became last, a warning to mankind to the end of 
time that on truth and virtue depends the only abiding strength." 

An excellent classified bibliography adds to the value of the book. 

The University of Chicago. J. W. MONCRIEF. 



Leaders of Thought in the English Church. By William 
Macdonald Sinclair, D.D. London : Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 1896. Pp. 378. 

The book consists of twelve biographical studies, as follows : 
Cranmer, the Restorer of Primitive Truth ; Latimer, the Preacher of 
the Reformation ; Laud, and the Mediaeval Reaction ; Hooker, the 
Wise Theologian ; Butler, the Christian Philosopher ; Waterland, the 
Expounder of the Lord's Supper ; John Wesley, the Evangelist of the 
Masses ; Simeon, the Teacher of Vital Religion ; Newman, the 
Founder of Tractarianism ; Pusey, the Guide of the Oxford Move- 
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ment ; Arnold, the Advocate of Liberal Theology ; Tait, the Wise 
Ruler. 

The principle on which the twelve leaders are selected is that these 
men are " typical of the various aspects of the Church of England 
since the Reformation." 

The author finds warrant for issuing his volume in the fact that the 
Dictionary of National Biography (from which the details of most of 
the lives are drawn) is " accessible only to a few," and that the 
biographies of good men are always in order. He believes that by 
bringing these twelve together "in brief in one volume they throw 
light upon each other ;" and he hopes to show that the " Prayer Book 
and Formularies are enough for plain Christian men," while "move- 
ments " and "parties" are sure to result disastrously — thus aiding 
somewhat in bringing the Church of England, now " so unhappily 
divided," back to the " Holy Scripture, the early Fathers, and the 
English Reformation." 

About thirty pages in large type, double spaced, are given to each 
character. Quotations from Green, Hallam, Gardiner, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and the writings of the "Leaders" abound. No attempt is 
made at original research. 

Cranmer was a great statesman and a great theologian, through 
whose wisdom, moderation, skill, and learning the Church of England 
was saved from breaking with the past — through whom the "chain of 
continuity " was preserved. To his genius we are principally indebted 
for the Book of Common Prayer and the 42 Articles, which produc- 
tions accord with Scripture and the teachings of the primitive 
fathers. Those events in Cranmer's political and ecclesiastical career 
which are brought under review are favorably construed, while those 
which are least susceptible of defense are passed over in silence. 

A few sentences are given to the popularity and power of Latimer 
as a preacher, but the sketch of him is chiefly biographical, ending 
with quotations (with which the author seems to agree) concerning the 
pope, the sacrifice of the mass, the real presence, and the Holy Scripture. 

Laud was learned, devout, sincere and self-sacrificing, but hard, 
pedantic, inflexible and self-willed. He played a part which resulted 
in "wrecking monarchy and church," leading "honest, free, God- 
fearing Englishmen" to execute "king, primate, and minister." 
" Lovers of liberty, freedom of thought, and the simplicity of scrip- 
tural religion, as revived by Cranmer and the reformers, will have no 
sympathy whatever with the policy for which he paid his life. To those 
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who find their ideal in strict ecclesiastical discipline, the active dis- 
couragement of dissent, the doctrine of the offering of the sacrifice of 
Christ by a priest in holy communion, and an elaborate external 
ritual, Laud will appear little less than a martyr." 

The treatment of Hooker begins with laudatory estimates by 
Clement VIII, James I, Hallam, and others, continues with biograph- 
ical notices, and ends with excerpts from the Ecclesiastical Polity con- 
cerning the invisible church as distinguished from the outward Roman 
or national churches, the heretical character of the Church of Rome, 
the non-necessity of episcopal ordination, the entire validity of ordi- 
nations by other than bishops, the word presbyter to be preferred as 
a ministerial designation to the word priest (which nowhere appears 
in the New Testament), and the real presence of Christ found in the 
worthy receiver of the sacrament and not in the sacrament itself. 

Apart from the biographical details, the essay on Butler is given 
up, for the most part, to a laudation of The Analogy, in which 
Reeve, Ueberweg, and others are freely quoted. 

In Waterland is found the " standard exponent of the Church of 
England doctrine of the Lord's supper." Here we learn that the 
eucharist is a sacrifice of "alms," of "prayer," of "praise and thanks- 
giving," of "faith and hope and self-humiliation " — all in "commem- 
oration of the grand sacrifice and resting finally upon it." We can 
"only commemorate what he did." "We do not offer Christ to God 
in the eucharist, but God offers Christ to us." We commemorate 
that great offering, " but do not reiterate it." 

The facts in the career of Wesley are given apparently in a sym- 
pathetic vein, though from first to last there is no specific avowal of 
approval. In Georgia Wesley fell into trouble because he insisted on 
immersion in the baptism of healthy babes, required sponsors to be 
communicants, refused communion to those who had sent no previous 
notice, etc. Dr. Sinclair calls these insistences "pedantries." It must 
be remembered, however, that Wesley was following strictly and con- 
scientiously the rules and rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer. 
In other instances where adherence to ordination vows is much less obvi- 
ous, no idea of censure is even intimated. For breaking church order in 
intruding into parishes not his own, for the unseemly "convulsions" 
and " shoutings " which attended his fervent sermons, for erecting 
preaching houses apart from the parish churches, for organizing classes, 
appointing leaders, setting apart lay preachers, convening confer- 
ences, above all for ordaining Coke and others — the exclusive 
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prerogative of a bishop — no word of condemnation is allowed to fall. 
On the contrary, even such a man is, seemingly with pride and satis- 
faction, accounted still a worthy churchman, and place is given to 
Wesley's protest against secession, written a year before his death. 
" I never had any design of separating from the church. I have no 
such design now. I do not believe the Methodists in general design 
it, when I am no more seen. I do, and will do, all that is in my 
power to prevent such an event. Nevertheless, in spite of all that I 
can do, many of them will separate from it. In flat opposition to 
these, I declare once more that I live and die a member of the Church 
of England, and that none who regard my judgment and advice will 
ever separate from it." 

Simeon is the saintly preacher, divine, president, writer, and 
churchman, whose fervor of spirit and earnest Christian activity are 
impressively delineated. Few Americans would agree with the com- 
mendation of the use of Simeon's Horn Homileticce. "Although it is 
best for every preacher to think out his own subject, for many in these 
days of incessant interruptions and countless sermons it is simply 
impossible ; it would be an immense help to every young clergyman 
if he could have Simeon's two thousand five hundred outlines" (?). 

By far the most interesting essays are those on Newman and Pusey. 
The one started, and the other guided the Oxford movement. With 
neither has Sinclair the slightest sympathy. In the other essays he 
narrates, acquiesces, and admires, but here he criticises, corrects, and 
condemns. On every page he gives us to understand that he is not an 
Anglo-Catholic, He calls to sharp account the men who would pervert 
the teachings of the Church of England and try to foist upon the Eng- 
lish people the discarded errors and superstitions of popery. For apos- 
tolical succession, baptismal regeneration, priestly absolution, the real 
presence, ritualism, and the whole scheme of sacerdotalism and sac- 
ramentarianism, as taught by Newman and Pusey, he has only abhor- 
rence. He is not inclined, however, to undermeasure the extent of this 
Romeward influence. " About three thousand persons of education 
and influence have followed Dr. Newman's example in joining the 

Church of Rome The English Church Union .... 

contains twenty-nine bishops (chiefly colonial) and upwards of 35,000 
men, 4200 of whom are in holy orders. They have published their 
president's appeal for union with Rome. The Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament has more than 15,000 members, of whom more 
than 1600 are priests. There are upwards of 1200 churches where 
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the mediaeval vestments are used. In a considerable number of 
churches the ritual is not easily distinguished by the observer from 
that of Rome." 

To Arnold the master of Rugby abundant praise is given, but to 
Arnold " the advocate of liberal theology " — the subtitle of the paper 
— less than a dozen lines are devoted. 

Tait is the wise ruler, who, as Bishop of London and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, showed his wisdom by his firm, patient, tem- 
perate dealing with tractarianism, which "seemed nonsense, or the 
madness of incipient popery," ritualism, the Colenso controversy, 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and other troublesome 
questions with which his episcopate was vexed. 



Eri B. Hulbert. 



The University of Chicago. 



John Knox. By A. Taylor Innes. Famous Scots Series. 
Edinburgh and London : Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier. 
Pp. 160. 

It has just been said that "it frequently happens nowadays that 
little books for the many are written by those who are well qualified to 
write big books for the few." The present author may be so classified. 
This book is the first to appear in the Famous Scots Series, which aims 
at "uniformity of treatment, distinctly national coloring, and unity of 
criticism." Mr. Innes has a famous character and he has given us a 
very concise and complete presentation. 

He aims to let us see John Knox exactly as he was. He will have 
us understand the innermost nature of the man, what caused him to 
change from a Romanist to a Presbyterian, whether he was a man of 
absolute sincerity and integrity, what were his weak as well as his 
strong points, his actual work as statesman, diplomatist, and church- 
man, and the historical complications in which he was more or less 
involved. 

For his data Mr. Innes has gone almost exclusively to Knox's own 
works. Taking his materials thus at first hand he has caught and kept 
the spirit of his subject throughout. 

The perplexities with which Knox had to contend were very taxing 
and the fact that he overcame them so completely is a sufficient witness 
to his greatness. 

As an example we may quote from page 116, showing the diffi- 



